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ABSTRACT 

Thir paper presents a system for synthesizing the 
educational objectives of infant curricula and illustrates the 
procedure by reviewing the synthesis of several specific objectives 
of the Carolina Infant Curriculum. Five sources are used in the 
synthetic process: (1) consumer opinions, (2) developmental theory, 
(3) developmental facts, (4) adaptive sets, and (5) high-risk 
indicators. Examples are also given of the analysis of curriculum 
goals using this same system. (CS) 
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^ynthesizini; Educational Ohiectives for IrTanc Curricula^ 

Joseph J. Sparling^ 



Curricula for children from birth to 24 nonths of ap:e are few and recent. 
The need for a systenatic nethod of ^ynthesizlnq: curriculum objectives for 
our voun;;est learners Is evident in the ninlnal information on the sources and 
validity of goals or objectives presented by the fex^ existing infant curricula. 
This paper will present a system for synthesizlne (and llkex^ise aaalyzin?; or 
rationalizing infant curriculum objectives. The system will be i iustr^ited 
x^ith examples from the Carolina Infant Curriculum Project, a theory-based in- 
fant curriculum currently under development and evaluation. 



Theoretical framework . The present system for synthesizing curriculum goals 
has its origins in the theoretical position presented by Ralph Tyler in 1950 and 
later elaborated by others. Vithln this framework, curriculum objectives are 
seen as the product of the interaction of a number of sources or factors. 
(These factors are the learner, the society and the subject matter according to 
Tyler's original formulation.) The present formulation expands and restates the 
interacting sources as 1) consumer opinions, 2) developmental theory, 3) devel- 
opmental facts. A) adaptive sets and 5) hip;h risk indicators. 

The five sources from which this system synthesizes curriculum objectives 
are pictured on Chart 1. The first source of curriculum goals is consumer 
opinions. Parents and very young children are of course the consumers of the 
infant curriculum. Through interviews, the hopes and aspirations parents have 
for their children may be determined. In addition to interview questions, the 
Carolina Project uses photographs to present clear options through v;hich parents 
may express their opinions or value judgements. Wthout this knowledge a project 
might proceed doim a blind alley, producing a program that would in the end be 
rejected by the public it seeks to serve. 

The second source for deriving curriculum goals is deve7.opmntat theory. 
For most infant curricula the theory is largelv that of Jean Piaget selected for 
its cognitive emphasis and comprehensive a^e coverage. The theory can be pic- 
tured as a ladder. On any rung of a ladder, one can look backward to see how 
the current status was arrived at or forward to see vihich steps are next. The 
theory helps the curriculum developer do just that. 

The third source, developmental facts, acts as a back^3:round against which 
the developmental theory is viewed. These facts are in a certain orr'er but are 
not related to each other in the way the components of a theory are related. 
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Chart 1 

Five Sources for Synthesizing Curriculum Goals 




CONSUMER OPINIONS 
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nevelop-^ontal facts provide a <?;reac amoimr detail with x/.Uch to i;uonlcn»*nt. 
tht! developnental theory* In this proi-*ct, ficts have bfen gleaned i^ron 30 
sources, includiuf? niiyley, Btihler, Oesell, LennaoerR^ ^cr^rthy, Shirley and 
ot-^err.» "^hc facts are arranj2:ed in four broad areas: langu.^iQje, nor.or, social/ 
iiT.ctional, and coojnitive/percent Ive* Most of the specific curriculun oo.iita 
and activities relate to nore than one of these hroad developnontal areas, '''c 
illustrate this, activities fron the second through the fourth months of life 
are cross referenced with the four developmental areas in Appendix A. 

Of all the sources of educational objectives, the most important my be 
a:^c:vtivp. sets. This is especially true for the Carolina Infant Curriculun 
since it is created with the implicit purpose of changing or enhancing the adap- 
tive sets of the infant. The child with strong adaptive sets has th<=^ tendency 
to move forward (for example, to explore rather than withdraw, to persist rather 
than pive up easilv). Therefore, adaptive sets can be thought of as that class 
of behaviors which predictably €;enerate aqte-annropriate success. More simply, 
adaptive sets are "winning? strategies" and are shown as an arrow moving along 
the ladder. The process of selecting statet«ents of adaptive sets for this 
project, it should he clear, relies on professionally informed value juv^eements 
as well as relyine on research findings. Since value judgements exist in any 
process of selection of educational objectives, the Carolina Infant Curriculum 
Project attempts to control this bias by nakine it overt and subject to examina- 
tion. For example, the following are among the statements of adaptive sets in 
this project. All of these behaviors can be thouctht of as being exhibited to 
an aee-appropriate degree with extensive use desired by age 2A months; 

1. Uses adults as resources 

2. Controls his immediate environment 

3. Uses both expressive and receptive language extensively 

4. Detaches self from mothering adult and explores independently 

5. Exhibits high attention behavior 

6. Responds frequently with positive approach to new object or person 

7. Easily adapts to chans^es in environment 

8. Executes multi-step activities 

9. Anticipates consequences 

10. Explores extensively with the distance receptors 

11. Uses cooperative behavior 

12. Uses basic sharing behavior (showinj;, giving, pointing) 

13. Generates specific instances of a behavior by guidance of a general 
rule 

The final source of educational objectives is an awareness of high'-visV ^>.- 
&lcators coupled with an effort to eliminate these. These indicators are seen 
as asterisks or "warning signs" along the developmental continuum. To a substan- 
tial degree the high risk indicator behaviors are tho mirror image of thp ndantive 
set behaviors. That is, the class of behaviors called high risk indicators could 
be thoucrht of as /raZadaptive sc?.ts, or perhaps "losing t;trate^ies" . Since mnny 
infant curricula are designed ewSpecially for children v;ho are nt high risk of de- 
vctonnf^ntal retardation, and since research Is beginning to document somo of the 
behavioral deficits which high--risk children cnasi.'^tenr Iv develop, thcs<» deficits 
(h'?re called hieh-risl: indicators) can be anticinacod throttgh eda(\'^t ionnl ohiec- 
tive^ which aim at early preventive mc-asurcs. 
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.1 f present srsfom of synthes Uing; c-^ucational oM^ctive-s 

detailed U.^^ts of facts inforratf.on wouM bo co-noilcd under each' of tho 
five source arens*' and perhaps arranr.ed on a large wall ch..rt. Sinca thesp 
five areas are thought of as inter.ictim: sources, all five are utilized in the 
svnthesis of each educc'ttonal ob.lective. uniting a niec. of Ln<-or^itlon 
fro:^, each of the five areas, a sinc^le educational objective is cr*>Jted. •^^is 
process is illustrated throu-h a specific example in the follox.ing section'.' 

Method, pe five source areas x^ere first shoT-m in relatlonshin to e^-ch other in 

inignc look like on a "working chart". The source materials ror a single obiec- 

i^^.^h^J Ik^ ^^"^ pinnoincins on the v;orkin^ chart sone bit of information 
m eacn or the source areas • 

e^^ample in creating? a single cu ticilun objective the Carolina curri- 
culum team pinpoints, under oorteur:^^:* opinio the parents' desire that their 

fJ^^lT f " ''"^^""^ '^^''"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ * Chart 2.) Fron adar>tz.VB 

r the tendency toward intellectual exploration Is identified as a desirable 
set related to curiosity and is seen especl-'lly to involve the use of the ev^s 
and the ears (the distance receptors). MexL. the tendencv of infants from a lower 
economic bacjk^round to spend less time (than more advantaged infants spend) 

LiofM^ ITT '^V' ^^'"^^'^ immediate environment is pinpoinLd as a 

possible ^.jr/i-j^ts^ ^nd^oatOT. Fron T>iaget»s developmental t^eor^^^ the period from 
one to three months of a^?e, called the Stage of ^rimn-v Circula- Reactions, is 
chosen and marked. During this time the infant is builcim.- simple behavio^ nat- 

IV^L^x!"^ ^^^ n! "^^f^ ^"^'^ " ^^^^ repeated over anJ over. These 

simple Prln^.ry Circular Reactions become the building blocks fov early goal- 
oriented behavior and problen-solving behavior which occurs in the Ath throu-h 
7th months, 'niat particular behavior mi;^ht the infant be able to repeat over 
^/o"^'^ increase his curiosity about the world around him and that 
would be useful to him later in goal-oriented behavior? From the many possibi- 
lities, the curriculum team pinpoints the infant »s tendency at two months to hold 
his chest and head up when lying on his stomach. This is a dsvaZcrtisntal faat. 
Of course the two-month infant does not hold his head and chest up very hi-h or 
for a very long period and he may not use this behavior as a means of extensive 
havloi curriculum will aim toward increasing this infant be- 

The curriculum objective synthesized from these five sources can be stated 
in its simplest form: 'The infant will increase headlifting behavior when Ivino 
on his stomach. This behavior (headlifting) is a Primarv Circular Reaction' which 
i^ useful in exploratory behavior invobving the eves and ears. (That is. h^M- 
li tln- gets the infant into a position vrhere he can hear and see things better.) 
He v/Ul learn that this is a rewa-din« position because of the interesting si-hts 
and sounds that become available to him. Later, t^o infant rill n-..-. his head- 
ll^tlng behavior more readilv as a means of .^eekin^ infonr^attr^n when ho be--fns 
his tirst goal-oriented behavior in the Atli through the I'zh nontli. 
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Five 'Source Areas for Curriculu-i Coals 

Consur.er Opinions 

I want my child to he calm a part of the time. 
*I want ny child to be curious about things. 
I want my child to do things early. 

Adaptive sets 

Controls his imed late environment (rather than remaining powerless) 
*Explores with distance receptors (rather than depending? too exclusively 
on taste and touch) 

Uses language in association with actions or ob.lects (rather than opera- 
tin^ in silence) ' 

High Risk Factors 

*Exhibits low attention behaviors: visual fixation time, vocalization. 

heart-rate changes to novel stimuli. 
Responds with excessive withdrawal to new person or object 

T)eveloT)?nental Theory (1-3 mos.) 
Piaget 

*Stage of Primary Circular 
Reactions (circular reaction 
Is series of reoetitions of 
sensory motor sequences) 
(1) actions centered on 
child's o\-m body (2) re- 
peats happy itccident over 
and over (3) "accidental" 
becomes consolidated into 
a schema. 



Developmental Facts (1 - 3 mos.) 
Soda l/BvoHona I 
turns head to speaking 
voice 

quieted by voice or music 
pulls clothes over face in 
play 

brings hands together and 
watches them 



Trust depends not on 
quantity but quality 
of maternal relationship 
(Erickson) 

Mothers must he able 
represent to child a 
deep conviction that 
there is meaning to 
what they are doing 
(Erickson) 



to 



Motor' 

can push or hit objects 

but may tniss 
*when on stomach holds 

chest up 
carries object to mouth 
reaches for dans»lin<» ring 



achieves control over 

volume o^ snund 
vocali;:es v/nen spoken to 

or S'niled 
gi.v^es vocal expression to 

feelin;^s of ole/isure 
babbling, be.^tns 



inspect.^ hand 55 
ant fcip-ntorv ncvt?:nont.s to 
lif ting 

searches vith eyes €0^ sounHs 
prefers pictiir3 of hu-^m r:\ce 
to pattern or pl.nin 
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Tsint; their n<.V''lDi1m2 of babies, thu toan devises .1 curriculum act^vltv 
or i^roducc ro elicit tha beh.wior specif io<l in the obif-ctlve. m th<i cxa'^nla 
of the hnncUirtiriR obiectlve» the team devises a product (n anecLal uillov, 
described in Appendix ii) which by sunnortin-a; rioi^t of the weir,ht 0^' the ohor.t 
mnkcrf it o;isler for the infant to lift his head. The higher the chest is 
raised, the shorter the arc throur.h which the head must travel in the hond- 
lirtin>» process. The pillow is shaped with a low middle and with hi'»h ends 
so the infant will not roll off. It is stuffed with newspaper so that its con- 
tents can be thro'.^ni away and the Tiillow case washed if the infant spits up on 
It. A mirror is positioned so that whenever the Infant raises his head he 
sees his image. Principles of learning indicate that if sonethins interesting 
or rewardini* happens when the Infant raises his head, he vill he r\ore likely 
to raise it a«?aln. Seeinc; moving inaRes, especially a face, is probably in- 
tereattnj? for most infants. 



T)ata. Any set of infant curriculum goals or objectives derived from this sy- 
stem might be evaluated at a number of points durina the curriculum develop- 
ment process. In the early stages of curriculum development the objectives 
mi<?ht be reviewed by a panel of professionals In infant development and/or 
education. These professionals x%'ould provide an outside verification thcit 
the objectives form a reasoned and articulated proi»ram of inf«nt stimulation. 
In the final field testlne stage of curriculum development and evaluation, 
success on specific curriculum activities might be related in a correlational 
sense to some external criteria (perhaps item or subscale scores on the Ravley 
Scales). Between these earlier and later evaluation strategies many interme- 
diate opportunities exist for gathering data which bear on the curriculum goals. 
The rer^alning pstraaraphs of this section provide several examples of interme- 
diate data drawn from the formative evaluation of the Carolina In'-'ant Curricu- 
lum. 

Data are collected by both the teacher and an observer in the formative 
evaluation strategy of the Carolina Curriculum. Data forms are fUled out 
when an item is first used with a child and again approximately two x^reeks later. 
The population of children is a high-risk group of infants and toddlers in a 
research day care program. Five areas of information are graphed as percentages 
for each curriculum activity and entered into the decision to accent, modify or 
reject the objective and/or the activity. Typically, a 75?! performance level 
on four out of the five areas is taken as satisfactory evidence for accepting 
the objective and activity. (The five data areas are defined in Aopendix C. 
Also Included in this appendix are the complete data collection forms.) In 
the first example an activity and objective vere accepted, in the second they were 
rejected, and in the third example an activity and obiectivr. vere "sent back 
to the drawing board" for modification. (The teichcr-and -parent guidesheet 
for these activities are provided in Appendix B.) 

The sirrple activUy "folding the Raby for a Better \onk at Thin^is" was used v.-f 
13 int-*nnts at an 3vera.?.e n<-XQ of 2.6 nnntris. Tiis obie-.-.tivo was "to lnore:-!.ro hond- 
li^tlno; and looklr.cr Seh:ivior t.-hen the infant is hol.i at the snonlder no-^ition." 
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Teachers sal<'. that 75X of thn infants wore doins! better after approximately 
two veeks experience with this activity. Indeed this is verified by the ob- 
server's timing of chanped behavior. In this case the tar?»et behavior was 
"a headlift rl»is visual attention to immediate surroundings.'* 



irt Table 1 about here 



This behavior increased in5?< over the two week period from an averafie of 53 
seconds to an avera.^e of seconds. Observations of the teachers' behavior 
showed that the activity and poal were clear since implementation was 
rated as successful 97% of the time. During only 61% of the sessions did the 
observer rank the teachers' language as adequate (i.e. "Talked to child during 
most of the activity" or "Talked to child almost constantly"). T^Jhile the goal 
is for a 75% rating in language on most activities, this lower percent makes 
sense since the infant and adult are not necessarily facing each other during 
this activity. Language stimulation is certainly of less importance in this 
activity than in mo55t others. Finally, 100^ of the teachers who used this 
activity expressed a positive opinion of it. Since the guideline of a 75% 
rating in four out of the five data areas was met, the activity and goal were 
accepted into the curriculum. It should be stressed that the decision-making 
process depends heavily on informed professional judgement, and that additional 
observations may justify overriding the guidelines in specific instances. It 
should also be clear that the process being described here is fornatlv<>! evalua- 
tion (which provides infornation to help the progrfim developer make decisions) 
and not research (which tests the validity of hypotheses). 

A second activity "Choosing Between Big and Little," used with 8 infants 
of an average age of 10.8 months, presented a less positive profile. The target 
behavior observed for change was "to pick up the requested member of a large-small 
set of two items." Even though teachers again said 757 of the infants were 
doing better after 2 weeks, the teachel- judgement was not confirmed by the number 
of correct choices counted by the observer (Table 2). In fact, there was no 
increase in the Infants' average number of correct choices of the big and little 
objects. It would appear from the implementation (79?!) and language ratings 
(94^) that the teachers were using the activity satisfactorily. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The clue is perhaps in the 60?! positive teacher opinion of this activity. 
Teachers probably disliked this activity because it was too difficult for many 
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children. As a result, they nay have "gono through the motions** of toichtnc; 
it x;ithout that special enthusiasm that is a neccssriry part of any activity's 
success* The activity and «oal were rejected from the curriculum for this 
a<>d level. 

A third activity, ••Helping the Baby See Talking/' (Tahle 3) was not 
rejected even though it also had tiro very low points on its profile. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



The target behavior observed for change, which was "duration of attention to the 
talking face/' actually decreased slightly. This, coupled with an only 50% 
rating on Teacher Implementation, suggest that the goal and activity have not 
yet been tested adequately. Even though teachers were generous in reporting 
a positive opinion of this activity, informal comments suggest that they 
may feel that it is too contrived or artificial. Another possible problem 
may relate to the fact that the infants involved in this activity were an 
average of 5,1 months old. The activity was intended for somewhat younger 
children. These ambiguities suggest that the activity be modified and 
evaluated again rather than be rejected at this point. The relative importance 
of the source material in this particular curriculum goal also suggests that it 
not be easily rejected. 

Feedback which aids in the on-going decision making process is essential 
to the curriculum developer. By making informed decisions while the goals 
and activities are in a formative stage, the developer can move the process 
forward through a series of small corrections with less chance of any large 
surprises at the end of the road. 



Conclusions . A systematic method of synthesizing curriculum objectives 
can contribute significantly to the infant curriculum development process. 
Not only does a systematic method aid in the production of goals, it provides 
a reference point against which to interpret evaluation data. The emerging 
area of infant curriculum development provides a new and fruitful opportunity 
to re-examine the process by which curriculum objectives are created and/or 
analyzc'd. The usefulness of the system presented here is being demonstrated 
in the development of the Carolina Infant Curriculum. 



Educational importance . The major significance of this system of synthesizing 
infant curriculum objectives is its use in translating some of the knowledge 
we already have into useable and accessible program materials that can reach 
many Infants. It is not enough to do basic research on developmental retarda- 
tion or to provide demonstrations of helpful programs for children. Those 
two activities (representing new knowledge and practical application) must 
be supported by an effective "curriculum production machinery'* if they are 
to re^ch a wide audience of children. 
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Selected Curriculum Activities Cross-Referenced Vith. 
The Four Rroad Developnental Areas 
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PROPPING THE BABY SO HE CAN SEE BETTER 



BEST COPY R^'«"ft'^^^ 



HOW^ 



ADULT: 



•3€r INFANT: 



PZa<2& tk& infant on the pillow so he is on his chest. Be sure his arms 
are in front of the pillow. Watch him carefully and help him if he 
slips. Rest him by turning 
him onto his back. Put some 
toys in fvont of him for him 
to see and play with. Or 
put him in front of a mirror 
so he can see himself. 
Talk about the things he 
can see. 



At first the infant will not 
hold his head up very long 
and will need to rest after 
a very short time. Later he 
will hold it up longer. He 
will push with his legs at 
the same time and roll over 
sideways. 




^ EQUIPMEOT: Prop pillow 




-ja..-yjLuiii \ i iiuLiumi-imm ,WHYf 

^ GOAL: To help the baby hold his head up so he can see more. To help him use 
his hands better when he is on his stomach. 

^USES: The baby will be happier if he is able to look around and see more things. 

Later, he will need to have good head balance when he is on his stomach 
so he can crawl. 

o 
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HELPING THE BABY TO SEE TALKING BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



^ .\DULT: 



% INFANT! 



Hold yowp baby with his head cupped in your hands so that he can 
your face and tzva. Lean toward him and nake some sounds like 
"ahh - ahh", "oo", "eee", 

' -I 



> "p-p-p-p". Give 
him time to make his ox^m 
sounds. When he makes a 
sound by accident or ln«* 
tent ion laufl;h, pat, and 
praise him. When he Is 
older hold him on your 
lap facing you. 



The baby will watch your 
face and lips, may smile 
and will enjoy the game 
but may not at first make 
any sounds. Eventually 
he will begin to imitate. 
He will be able to accurately 
repeat the sounds. He will 
be pleased with your atten- 
tion and will smile at your 
praise . 





ifflaaa 



SfCGOAL: To teach the baby that sounds and mouth movement can go together. To get 
him to watch your face when you talk. 

^USES: The baby will need to know how to make mouth noises so he can talk. 
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CHOOSING BE-n/EEN "BIG" & "LITTLE" BEST COPY flWHARLf 



SBHOW^ 



:fC ADULT: You should hold the child on your lap and shou him the th3o objeots. 

1/83 the words ^tig" and. '^little" over and over but do not use too 
many other words. Let the child handle to see the differences in 
weight etc. in "big" and "little". (Sets not in use are out of sight) 
After talking and handling you should say something like '*Give rr.e 
the big one". If the child chooses the wrong one, move his hand to 
the other and say "This is the big one". The game is over when he 
acts tired. 



:fC INFANT: 



^ NOTE: 



Infant will respond to your 
interest in the objects and 
will begin to understand when 
asked for big or little. Say 
"good, that*s the little one." 
He may smile and chatter. His 
trust in himself is very easi- 
ly built with praise. 



It is best not to use things 
which rattle or make a noise 
or are too pretty because he 
should notice size difference 
only. 




Sf: EQUIPMENT: Two balls (spoons, sticks, blocks) alike except for size. 



^ GOAL: 
USES: 



To show him that words go with sizes of things. 

The baby will need to know the right words to talk about things ha 
notices. 
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HOLDING THE BABY FOR A BETTER LOOK AT THINOR 



BEST COPY A"A!« ABIE 



HOW^ 



^ ADULT: Hold the baby to your shoulder. Keep your hand near his head but let 
hvn support his own head for a few seaonc^s. Do this often when you 
pick him up. Sit or stand so he sees something prettv over your shoulder. 
Talk to him and stroke him as you held him. Another person could stand 
behind you and talk to him. 




^ I\TA>rr: 



The baby will hold his head steady for a moment then it will drop back 
to your shoulder. He will soon be able to hold it up longer and longer. 



^EQUIPMENT Picture or any colorful object. 



WHYS 



ausaae 



^GOAL: To give him something to look at so he will want to hold his oun head 
up. 

^USES: The baby needs to be able to hold his head steady before he can learn 
to sit alone. 
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ApoenJix C 
Definitinns or rtve Key Data Areas 



r • ^ 



1. Success 



2. Change 



3. Implementation 



A. Language 



5. Opinion 



Ratino on a 5-point scale by which the 
tenchor iudeed increases or decreases in the 
child's skll3 over a two-week period. 
(Data iten Fonn 1). 

tin objective neasure (t-i.ned in seconds by an 
observer) showinc^ percentage of change over 
two weeks in a child behnv5or related directly 
to the curriculum objective (Data item #16,17 
or 18, Form 2) • 

Ratinjar on a 5-point scale by which an observer 
judges the dep.ree to which the teacher followed 
the instructions for the curriculum item (Data 
item P 12, Form 2). 

Rating on a 5-ooint scale by which an observer 
reports the amount of tine the teacher talks 
to the child (Data item * 6, Form 2). 

Reoort by the teacher (on a 5-polnt scale) of 
her own subjective feeling for the curricula^ 
activity (^ata item 1, Form 3). 



**0n each 5-point scale the percentage of ratinfis thnt occurred oa the top 
2 Doints of the scale were computed. Thus a 75?' on "Success** would mp'^n 
that for all children, teachers ranked 3 out of 4 on either of the ton points, 
in this case, "Does the acth'lty nuch better and more ouicklv" and "Does better 
than when he began, but not as well as he rould/* (See data forms 2 and 3 for 
wordinq on other scales.) 



Child's lu\?T Acsponsw to \ccivitv 
Child's wmo 



Form 1 



Tench or 
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Nnno & yuT.b:r of Activity 



Column 



Tino since fcodinn (check one) 

(P) 0-15 nlnutes (L) ^61-90 minutes (1 1/2 hours) 

(7) 16-3^ '-inut^zs (3)" 

(5) 31-45 ninutis (2)^ 

(5) ^^S-eO minuter. 0)^ 



91-120 minutes (2 hours) 
2-3 hours 



over 3 hourn 



St itc of c^ild fit bcBinnirg of c'xtivity 

(5) *^lart active 

(4) 'Icrt l^-^-ctiva 

(3) prox-^sy ( disinterest 3d borc<^) 

(2) ^ Fupsy 



(1) 



Trvinot 



Stato of child ?nd of activity 

(5) Mi:^\: j^ctiva 

(^) Mvrt in-'.ctive 

(3) ^^rowsv 

(2) ^Fu'^Rv 

(1) Crviwfi 

(0) r.nleep 



disinterested bored) 



^.I'^erncss of child to p?rticip3t3 in ncf^.vtty 

(3) ^P^^.in inincdiatoly 

(2)^ 

(0) pi^ not b:!>in or pr^.rticipatc 



Bc^an slowly but indorandantly 
B::?':n slovly v?ith cncour3H3mont 



Child's o.^of^on.il response to rictivity _ 
(3) Positive (smiled, coood or babbled , showed <^clicht) 

(2) ^^vut--r 

(1) ' cy-tlvc (became fussy^ cried, pctiv^ly avoided m.nterial) 



Approprlat^.ner.s of this activity ^ for this child, .^t this tire 

(3) -uch too difficult 

(4) -^00 difficult 

(3) ^Just phnut right 

(.?) "^^o c?.^v 

(1^ :^uch too ::r»sv 



'^it ch-ivTff^Sj if nny, hivu you ob-^erved since the child first 

^xT>erirr?.ed this activity? 

(5) ^T'oc^ th * activity much better and more nuickly 

(^) ^o's bcttur than whan he b::<>'>n> but not *^.s vk.H as he could 

(3) ^o:iS sliffhtly better than \m:n he hct^nn 

(^> '^0 ch^v.'^z in level of skill and Intore'it 

(.1) Lw^ss skillful than vhcn he ^^Tan 



LAST Observation 



Child's "ar^e 



Teacher 



Name and Munber of -\ctivity_ 
Today's "^ate 



'^unber tines activity utilized 



Form 2 



v)ata 



Column 
18 

19-21 
?o-33 
34-3 S 



1. Tine of day (check ona) 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



(8) 

(7) 

(6)' 

(5)' 

(4) 



_7*A5-9:C0 a.m. 
"9? 01-10: 00 a.m. 
IC Dl-11-00 a.n. 
"j.l '01-12: DO noon 
"12:01-1:00 o.n. 



(3) 
(2)" 
(1)' 
(0)' 



_1: 01-2: 00 p.m. 

"2:01-3:00 p.m. 

^3:01-4:00 p.m. 

"At01-5*15 o.m. 



Alert r^lus (;ros8 motor activity 



''tate of child at beginning of activitv 
(3)_ 

a)_ 

(1) Cryint? 
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_Alert without gross motor activity 

jTowsy ( disinterested bored) 

F'.issy 



State of child at end of activity 

(5) ^Alert plus sross motor activity 

(A) ^Mert without Rross motor activity 

O) ^rowsy ( d is inter ftstoH bored) 

(2) Fussy 

(1) Crvin«5 

(0) .\slcep 

^APrernsss of child to participate in activity 

(3) "csaa immediately 

(2) ^r>e^an slw*ly but independently 

(1) Bo*»an slowly with encourn»or.ont 

(0) r>id not bsRin or participate 

Child's emotional response to activity 

(3) I'ositivo (e.p. smiled, cooed, or babbled, showed 

delight) 

(2) '^autral 

(1) *^o<»atlve (e.R. became fussy, cried, actively 

avoided materials) 



6. Anourt of lanfi;uaj»« used by teacher 



65 



57 



66 



(5) 
(4)' 

O) 
(2) 

(1)" 
(0)" 



Talked to child almost constantly 
Talked to child durin<» noBt of the Activity 
"^alked to child during' half or less of activity 
][Tnlkc .1 to child infreaucntly 
yo talk 

Talk is not appropriate to this activity 
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Dati 



Coluian 



7. Varlaty of lavisjuaotc U9«2d by teacher 

(3) ^Grcat "^'ariety (fl^^lblc, varied, rich vocabulary, 

repotitlons used for emphasis only) 
(2> Indurate variety in Imgua^.c 

(1) Little variety (consists mainly of repetition of 

one or two phrases) 

(0) Talk is not appropriate to this activity 

3. .toount ef vocalization (and language) by child 

(5) Vocalized almost constantly 

(A) Vocalized durincr most of activity 

(3) Vocalized during half or Icsp of activity 

(2) Vocalised infrequently 

(1) ITo Vocalization 



9. 



Variety of vocalization (and lanf»uaee>by child 
inuch variaty little variety 
(8) (7) JTords (may also include 

lalling, echolalia, bab- 

blinor, etc.) 

(€) (5) Lalliw* (nav also Includfe 

babllni>, cooing, chuckline;, 
but no words) 

(4) (3) Babblln** (nav also Include 

cooinf;, chuckling, crarftllntt, 
but no la 11 in? or words) 

(2) (1) ?tewinp or other throaty sounds only 

(0) *To sounds 



10. 



12. 



Teachsr's apparent enjoyment of activity 

(5) Enjoyed activity very much 

(A)_ 

<^)_ 



Enjoyed activity 
J^'cutral 

"^id not enjoy the activity much 
'Did not cnjov activity at all 



11. Distractions which occurred, if any 



(7) 

(6)' 

(5)' 

(4)" 

(3)" 

(2)' 

(1)' 



JTo distractions 
JVnother child intruded 
"child spit uo or became ill 
'Another adult walked nerrby attracting child's attention 
'r.nvironniental disruptions (loud noises, firedrill, etc.) 
"Another A.dult entered, t«ilked to child and/or teacher 
"Multiple distractions 



Implencntatlon o^ activity 

(5) .\ccordin<> to instructions plus Inprovonents 

and variations 

(4) ^Exactly accordint? to instructions 

(3) .A.pproximted Instructions fairly 

(2) ^fonswhat related to poals md instructions 

(1) "nrelrted to troals and Instructions 
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70 



71 



72 



73 



74 
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n. Child's relative Performance t'^s^ (i.e. Usin<> your 
oxr* ctr».tlons for this child, at this tine, on this t^nV, 
'^o" did he do?) 

(5) ^Conplct'.ly ao to cxnoct.ition (or even better 

thin wxpcctcd) 

(^*) -\lnost as veil ".s could be expected 

(3) '-^i-^, nil thinqa considered 

{2) ^Lcss thin ho should hp.vc doro 

(.''.) -ot It ".11 uo to t'h^t ho should have been able to do 
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14. Child's ibsolut». porfomancG of task (I.e. Vot tflkinf> 

into ,'»ccouit the child ^s .ibilitics, previous experience 
or tb2 '•rnronriitK^nsss of the tisk, hov; did he do?) 

(5) ^^id t!ie tisk with complete competence 

(^) Oii the. f^sk well 

O) ^^id nh:: Task nodsr'itcly 

(2) [^iid th3 task inadequately or in i rud imenfiry fashion 

(1) "^i^ not do the task at nil 
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15. Aopronria.tf ness o*" this ictivltv, *"or this child, now 

C) !;uch too difficult 

(4) difficult 

( 0 Just *^bout ri<?ht 

(2) ^^oo n^.sy 

(I) ^-fuch too dsy 
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IC'. ^•easuresjtent ;^1 ("imc) 



12-15 



17. Meisurcncnt •?2 (■T'^me) 



16-19 



nean 



13. Mensurvn^.r^t (w^jnc) 



20-23 



ncin 



Total ~in. 
'''bserver 



TKAOHLli C'K PARr.XT OV[>:iON* OF ACTIVITY 



Forn 3 
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Acttvitv 

Adult Participatins 



Arc thtf directions easv to understand?'* 



Are the directions logical and easv to follow? 



Were you "comfortable" with the activity? 



Can you suggest any changes that x^ould nake this activity nore. enjoyable for 
either vou or the child? 



Does this activity suggest another to you? 



□ □ □ □ □ 

Wow do vou feel about dislike dislike ic not sure like it like it 
thi:i actlvltv? it a lot n littJe about it a little a lot 



'^Please '"nark up'* the orlpiupT activitv siioot in nnv ..mv vou vri.sh. 



